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The search for oilis costly, but... 


They have found some oil. Is there an oil-field ? How far does it extend? In which direction ? Will 
it produce enough to pay its costs? If the answer’s yes—the real expense is just beginning. 
Development wells to be drilled. Pipelines to be laid. Towns and roads to be built. And one day in 
the future it may pay off the tens of millions of pounds invested. 
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FILMING HIS UNSEEN ENEMIES 


Shell have turned their cameras on man’s unseen 
enemies —the microbes that cause communicable 
diseases. ‘Unseen Enemies’, made with the co-opera- 
tion of the World Health Organisation, tells a story 
that is sombre yet not without hope. 
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dirt and polluted air. Disease is a social problem which 
concerns everyone, everywhere. This is the message 
of ‘Unseen Enemies’ and its companion piece ‘The 
Rival World’, which deals with the insect menace. 

These films, and others made by Shell, may be used 
for training and informing in many different contexts. 
Organisations may borrow the films free of charge. 

The Shell Film Catalogue lists over 175 films which 
may help your training scheme. Please write and ask 
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Kariba: Dam of Superlatives 


by DAVID HOWARTH 


David Howarth, author of several books about the war, the most recent being Dawn of D-Day 
(Collins), here turns his attention to a more peaceful subject. There are two aspects to the 
Kariba Dam: the benefits it will provide for the Rhodesias; and the tremendous upheaval 
and distress it has caused to the many thousands of human beings and animals. who used to 
live in the gorge and whose exodus is described by Miss Balneaves in the next article 


Nogopy really knows what Kariba means. It is 
simply an African name: the name of a gorge 
on the River Zambesi, 800 miles up-river from 
the sea, and 250 miles below the Victoria Falls. 
The gorge was discovered by Dr Livingstone, 
who went down it in a canoe exactly a hundred 
years ago, and it was already called Kariba then 
by the primitive people who lived in that part of 
Africa. For almost a century after that, nobody 
heard of Kariba except a few hunters and 
missionaries and colonial civil servants, and the 
gorge remained as wild and almost as remote as 
it was when Livingstone found it. 

But during those hundred years, while the hot 
Zambesi valley was left in its primaeval state, the 
uplands a couple of hundred miles to the north 
and south of it were civilized and then industrial- 
ized. The river became the boundary between 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia. The south 
grew tobacco, and the north developed huge 
deposits of copper. A quarter of a million 
Europeans went to live there, and under the 
influence of British law and medicine the native 
population increased enormously; and to main- 
tain the population, industry had to be con- 
tinually expanded. 

About 1950, somebody with foresight pointed 
out that if the expansion of industry went on— 
and it had to go on—it would be brought to a 
sudden stop in the end by a shortage of power. 
The only power supply in the country was from 
coal, which was mined in Southern Rhodesia and 
hauled enormous distances by rail. It was 
estimated that the mines and railways would be 
loaded to their limits by 1960. Before then, the 
country would have to expand the mines and 
double the railway tracks, or else find another 
source of power. Atomic power was still too far 
away, so the only alternative was hydro-electric 
power. It was then that the people in Rhodesia 
first began to hear about Kariba. 

A few surveyors and engineers had been to the 
gorge by then, and found that if a dam 420 feet 
high could be built across it, the valley would be 


flooded to forma lake 175 miles long and up to 20 
wide, and enough power could be produced to 
carry on the expansion of industry for many years 
to come. This was a colossal project, not only 
because it needed a very big dam across a very 
big river, but also because Kariba was still fifty 
miles from the nearest accessible road, and over 
200 miles from the nearest industrial town. 
Nevertheless, it tempted many Rhodesians, 
simply because it was so big. They felt that if they 
could build it, it would show the world what they 
could do. 

The chief advocate of the dam was Sir Godfrey 
Huggins (now Lord Malvern), the first Prime 
Minister of the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. There was plenty of opposition to it 
too, from people who thought it was far too 
expensive a scheme for the size of the country. 
But in 1955, Huggins called in an international 
body of consultants for advice, and their senior 
member, a Frenchman called André Coyne, went 
to inspect the gorge. 

The journey to Kariba was still an adventurous 
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expedition, on a very primitive track. M. Coyne 
was escorted by the deputy head of the Southern 
Rhodesian Department of Irrigation, Mr Jim 
Savory; and in his honour the Government had 
prepared an elaborate and comfortable camp. 
The food and equipment were sent on ahead in 
two lorries; but five miles down the track both 
of them irrevocably stuck, and when Coyne and 
Savory caught up with the wreckage they had to 
load the bare necessities of life in the back of 
their own Land-Rover. The remaining forty-five 
miles took them six hours. In the gorge, they 
found engineers of Savory’s staff who had already 
made borings to test the bedrock; and on their 
results, in spite of his perilous journey, M. Coyne 
gave the plan his approval. 

By that time, it was very urgent mdeed to 
make a start. M. Coyne said the dam could 
possibly be completed by the crucial date of 
1960, but only if a start could be made on its 
foundations as soon as the rains had stopped in 
March 1956. That was in nine months’ time; and 


before then, heavy machinery had to be taken in 
and the river had to be diverted. Upon this, 
Huggins authorized the expenditure of a couple 
of million pounds to build a road and divert the 
river, before anyone knew for certain where the 
rest of the money to build the dam would come 
from. 

On recent maps of Rhodesia the road to 
Kariba is marked, and it has an official name: 
the Elephant Path. The building of this fifty-mile 
highway was an extraordinary do-it-yourself 
endeavour which reflected the spirit of the times. 
A provisional estimate was made that the road 
would cost a million pounds and take eighteen 
months to build, and preparations were started 
to put the job out to tender. Both the estimate 
and the procedure annoyed Jim Savory to such 
a degree that he rashly said that the Department 
of Irrigation could build the road at a third of the 
cost in a third of the time; and when this remark 
came to Huggins’s ears, he simply told him to go 
ahead and do it. 


Kariba Gorge: the primaeval scene of the project to provide Northern and Southern Rhodesia 
with hydro-electric power. Two hundred and fifty miles below the Victoria Falls the Zambesi 
has been dammed to form what will eventually be by far the largest man-made lake in the world 
of the Federal Power Board, Rhodesia 


The circular coffer-dam within which the dam was built. Work began at Kariba early in 1956 


Savory’s drastic undercutting was based on 
his observations in the bush. Roads made by 
men are usually built in valleys, but elephants 
make their own roads on the ridges of the hills. 
This road was required to carry loads of 100 
tons, and much of the cost of building it in the 
conventional way was due to the need for heavy 
bridges over all the river beds. His hypothesis 
was that if one followed the elephants and built 
the road high up, the rivers would be small 
enough to be crossed by concrete fords instead 
of bridges. 

On this basis, the surveyors made good pro- 
gress till they came to the final range of hills, and 
then reported that they could not find any way 
through. Savory went in and joined them himself, 
and he noticed a well-trodden elephant path 
which led in the right direction. Believing firmly 
that elephants have at least as good a sense of 
direction as surveyors, he followed it; and it 
took him by a perfectly practicable route to the 
other side. Six months from the day when 
Huggins gave the order, the ancient track was 
washed away by a storm: the next day, the new 
road was ready to carry the traffic to Kariba, and 


it has carried it ever since. The stretch of the road 
across the final range is marked by the name 
which the engineers had given it before it was 
proved to be feasible: Savory’s Folly. 

By the middle of 1956, Huggins and his 
government had succeeded in _ borrowing 
£80,000,000 from international sources, sixty 
separate contracts were signed for construction 
and equipment, and the main assault on the 
Kariba Gorge began. A permanent town was 
built for 10,000 people, a footbridge and 
then a road bridge were thrown across the gorge, 
and vast auxiliary works and dumps grew up on 
every side. The contract for most of the civil 
engineering work, the dam-building and the 
excavation of an underground power-house, was 
won by Italy, and the work was done by Italians, 
assisted by thousands of Africans. Probably 
nobody else would have done it so quickly, or 
finished on time in spite of every setback. Italian 
dam-builders are used to the Alps, where they 
work tremendously hard in the summer because 
they cannot work at all in the winter. At Kariba, 
they started at their normal summer speed, 
without reckoning that the Zambesi was never 
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going to give them a winter’s rest by freezing; 
and they never got out of the habit. Even when 
the temperature rose in the gorge to 120°F., their 
standard working-week was forty-eight hours 
and they averaged twenty-two hours of over- 
time; and they complained when it was less. 
Their men were urged on by incentive bonuses, 
but perhaps even more by pride. Everything at 
Kariba gave an impression of frantic hurry and 
bounding enthusiasm. 

In the first year, the Italians built the bases of 
the first sections of the dam, inside a semi- 
circular coffer-dam on the north bank. Four 
openings were left between these sections. In 
July of the following year, 1957, that coffer-dam 
had fulfilled its purpose: it was blown up, and 
the river was diverted through the openings, so 
that a second, completely circular, coffer-dam 
could be built in the middle of the river bed. 
Inside that, in the dry, the foundations of the rest 
of the permanent dam were to be laid. But before 
that stage was reached, the engineers had had 
their first trial of strength with the Zambesi. 

The summer is the rainy season, and towards 
the end of a normal summer, in February or 
March, the Zambesi swells to fifteen or twenty 
times its winter size. About the end of 1956, 
reports began to come from observers far up the 
river, beyond the Victoria Falls, that a quite 
exceptional flood was coming down, and early 
in the new year the level of water rose abruptly 
in the narrows of Kariba. The first of the coffer- 
dams was then in use. Everybody watched the 
water incredulously, believing from hour to hour 
that the rise would stop. At the last moment most 
of the machinery inside the dam was hurriedly 
lifted out; and then the water overtopped it and 
filled it up. Soon the whole dam was out of sight, 
except for a swirl in the water and the top of a 
crane, which also suddenly vanished when 
nobody was looking. 

Afterwards, this was called the Hundred 
Years’ Flood; and although measurements of 
the Zambesi had not been made for anything 
like a hundred years, it was more than a merely 
picturesque expression. The frequency of floods 
in each of the major tributaries was roughly 
known, and it was only a matter of arithmetic 
to reckon the odds against the peaks of several 
tributary floods all arriving at Kariba at the 
same moment. That year, the water rose in the 
gorge by sixty-six feet. The odds against that 
were about a hundred to one, and the coffer- 
dam had not been built high enough to take care 


of hundred-to-one chances. 

When the water began to subside, the top of 
the dam was seen to be still intact. The engineers 
were pleased to have lost not much more than a 
crane and some time; but that was only the first 
round in their struggle with the river. 

During 1957, the second coffer-dam was built, 
and the bases of the remaining blocks of the 
centre of the permanent dam were laid inside 
it. The blocks were forty feet wide. Some were 
left low, as gaps in case there was another heavy 
flood. The others were raised at different rates, 
so that the dam began to look like a gigantic 
half-ruined battlement. On the top of each block, 
inside a wall of shuttering, Italians and Africans 
sweated day and night in the stupefying heat of 
the gorge, receiving twelve-ton loads of concrete 
from buckets overhead, which they directed by 
short-wave radio, and driving them into place with 
pneumatic tools. 

The second coffer-dam was higher than the 
first, in case the water rose again as far as it had 
in 1957. But nobody dreamed of preparing for 
what came down the river from January to 
March in 1958. This was the Thousand Years’ 
Flood. 

Whatever had happened in that rainy season of 
early 1958, it would have been the most critical 
stage in the building of the dam; enough had 
been built to make an obstacle in the gorge, but 
not enough to stop the river’s flow. The Zambesi 
chose the most effective moment to attack. It is 
absurd to attribute motives to a river; but strange 
things seem less strange in Africa, and people 
who saw the river then had to remind themselves 
not to be absurd. It looked so like a sentient 
ferocious creature, almost caged, but tearing at 
its bars. 

It is oddly noble that men will risk their lives 
to save a thing like a dam or a bridge. The 
Italians did it time and again at Kariba then, and 
so did the Africans, not apparently for any 
particular reward, but just because they could 
not bear to stand on the bank and see their work 
destroyed. 

But they were always in retreat. The coffer-dam 
sprang a leak through a fault in the rock below 
it, and while bulldozers and other equipment were 
still inside, it filled up from the bottom. In a 
night, when nobody saw it, the road bridge fell, 
and in the morning it had totally disappeared. 

The river began to reach up for the only other 
bridge, a suspension footbridge which had been 
a hundred feet above the water. It writhed like 
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a snake when the water touched it. The Italian 
chief engineer, whose name is Baldassarini, led 
parties out across it to try to raise it; but it was 
held down by stays which were under water. An 
expert swimmer, who had already dived into the 
coffer-dam to rescue an African, put a rope 
round his waist and swam into the flood and 
fastened explosives to the stays and cut them. 
The bridge was hoisted higher, but too slowly: 
the river got it, a tower collapsed, and the foot- 
way buckled and was swept away downstream. 

After that, there was not very much that any- 
one could do, except to watch the water rise to 
the lip of the coffer-dam, and higher still. and 
pour over everything in a stupendous cataract, 
with two of the highest towers standing as 
islands in the middle. The river rose 116 feet 


January 1960. The power begins to flow from one of the six turbines 
of the present power-station. A second one is to be built later on 
courtesy of the High Commissioner for Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


above its winter level. The foundations of the 
dam caused a waterfall twenty-eight feet high, 
and 600,000 cubic feet per second went over it. 

The Italians’ reaction, when the flood went 
down and they saw that the dam was still there, 
was one that many observers thought impossible: 
to catch up for lost time, they set themselves an 
even higher tempo of production. An all- 
important deadline was in sight: to seal the dam 
before the next year’s flood. If they had failed 
in that, the disaster next time would have been 
compiete, but they succeeded with a few weeks 
still in hand, and stopped the final openings in 
early December 1958. After that, work on the 
dam was simply a matter of keeping ahead of 
the lake which was rising against it, and the 
winner, exciting though it sometimes looked, 
was never in serious doubt. 

By the middle of 1959, the dam 
was finished: an enormous re- 
cumbent arch, mathematically 
curved, and slim and graceful; 
more than the height of the cliffs 
of Dover, but less on top than the 
width of an ordinary road. By the 
end of the year, the underground 
power-station, the size and shape 
of the nave of Westminster Abbey, 
had been dug out of the rock, and 
the first of its six turbines was 
completed. Right back in 1955, the 
target date had been 1960, and 
there had always been people to 
say it could not be done. But 
power started to flow on the very 
first day of 1960; and that is the 
most remarkable thing of all about 
Kariba. 

Now the industrial revolution of 
Rhodesia can go on. While the 
population expands, industry can 
expand, for years to come, without 
being limited by lack of electric 
power. It is a prospect which 
exhilarates Rhodesians; yet there 
is always something melancholy 
about incipient industrial revo- 
lutions. Africans will leave their 
lands and go to town to work in 
factories in ever greater numbers. 
One can only pray they will find 
more reason for happiness there 
than the same sort of people found 
in Britain a hundred years ago. 
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Kodachrome 


The wall of the Kariba Dam was completed in June 1959 and elec- 
tricity has been produced since January this year; but the lake will 
not have filled for at least two years, depending on the rainfall. 
When it does it will be the largest man-made lake in the world— 
approximately 2000 square miles in extent, as big as Lake Albert 
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Kariba provides electricity for the enormously expanding towns of Northern and Southern Rhodesia 
of which (opposite) the Federal capital, Salisbury, is the biggest, with its towering new sky- 
scrapers like the seventeen-storey Pearl Assurance building. The other main user is industry; of 
i its consumption the lion’s share is taken by (below) the Northern Rhodesian Copperbelt, where 
i i these school-children are growing up under the twin symbols that are to govern their lives: the 
Union Jack which flies over every school yard and the winding gear at the pithead of the mines 


Kodachrome 


The population of the Central African Federation is 8,090,000; of 
these the yast majority are Africans who, if they do so at all, 
will benefit only indirectly from the dam, through the new prosperity 
that Kariba’s electricity will bring to their country as a whole. 
To many of them its construction has meant upheaval and distress 


Ektachrome 


Prevailed... 


IN the heart of Central Africa the vast Kariba 
hydro-electric scheme nears completion and the 
Zambesi River has been brought under man’s 
control for the first time in history. At the en- 
trance to the Kariba Gorge the walls of the dam 
are flung like a bastion across the river in a great 
arc of smooth concrete. Upstream of the dam the 
waters of the Zambesi are spilling out into the 
Gwembe Valley, rising inch by inch, until by 
1963 Kariba Lake will cover 2000 square miles. 

The existence of the lake will mean that the 
great riverine forests of the Zambesi will be lost 
for ever and, although the final ecological 
significance of Kariba is a matter for conjecture, 
it is undoubtedly the greatest environmental 
upheaval in the African continent in the memory 
of man. 

Although the Kariba project is primarily a 
hydro-electric scheme, with that aspect of its 
development in the hands of the Federal Power 
Board, the repercussions of its implementation 
will be staggering in terms of the economic and 
sociological revolution involved. In this connec- 
tion, an organization called the Kariba Lake 
Co-ordinating Committee has been set up. This 
body is responsible for the investigation and 


And the Waters| 


by ELIZABETH BALNEAVES 


promulgation of the many uses to which the lake 
itself may be put other than the generation of 
power. Much of the land bordering the lake shore 
is Native Reserve and Trust Land and therefore 
there are certain limitations imposed upon its use 
and occupation except by its African inhabitants. 

When in June 1955 preliminary work began on 
the preparations for the building of Kariba, 
engineers were faced with the construction of a 
dam and power-house situated in a remote, 
hitherto almost inaccessible piece of territory. 
This lonely range of thickly forested hills, with 
steep escarpments shelving down to the bed of 
the wide, fast-flowing Zambesi, inhabited only 
by a primitive tribe, was the hunting and breed- 
ing ground of a great variety of game. An old 
elephant road runs the whole length of the 
Gwembe Valley and hippo roamed on the river 
banks. Lion found an easy prey in the herds of 
buck with which the area abounds—zebra, 
kudu, impala, bushbuck, klipspringer, duiker 
and Sharpe’s steinbock, to mention only a few— 
and leopard found its favourite diet of baboon in 
abundance. Vervet monkeys, porcupine and ant 
bear, many smaller species of cat and mongoose, 
squirrel and rock rabbit made their home in the 
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odesia and Nyasaland 
The Gwembe Valley, through which the Zambesi flows, will soon be entirely submerged beneath 
the vast Kariba Lake. There the Tonga, a primitive tribe, once lived, cut off by a difficult 
escarpment from their neighbours; their sheep, goats and a few cattle grazed the poor grassland 


tree-covered slopes and rocky kopjes. 

Because of the richness of its vegetation, the 
ample shade and readily available water supply, 
the Zambesi Valley has not only provided a 
suitable habitat for these creatures, but has also 
acted as a kind of highway up which many 
smaller animals and birds found their way from 
Portuguese East Africa deep into the western 
hinterland. 

This natural highway is now cut for ever and 
the rich vegetation on deep alluvial soil will 
disappear never to be regenerated, for the waters 
of the lake will cover it and finally bank up on 
dry, rocky mopane-bush country. 

The area to be covered was originally the home 
of the Tonga, or Batonka, and altogether 51,000 
of these people have been compelled to move 
from their villages. New lands have had to be 
found for them higher up the plateau where they 
can continue their traditional way of life, with 
opportunities to share in the benefits that will 


follow on the completion of the Kariba scheme. 

In the Gwembe Valley alone, on the Northern 
Rhodesia side of the lake, are 29,000 valley 
Tonga, a primitive tribe, who have evolved little 
over the centuries, cut off as they have been by 
the escarpment from the plateau Tonga and the 
rest of the world. From Choma on the Living- 
stone-Lusaka highway a dusty dirt road, hewn 
out like a winding shelf, drops dramatically down 
the hillside from Gwembe Boma, the adminis- 
trative headquarters, to Sinazongwe and the lands 
of the Tonga. Although they are mainly a 
riverine people, the swift-flowing waters of the 
Zambesi have not encouraged them to make 
much use of the river for either fishing or trans- 
port. The nature of the terrain and the presence 
of the tsetse fly have combined to limit their 
livestock to a few thin cattle, wandering flocks of 
goats and sheep, and hens scratching a meagre ' 
sustenance from the hard-beaten earth around 
the thatched huts, fighting a losing battle with 


the half-starved kaffir dogs. 

Cultivation is primitive and laborious because 
of the few patches of fertile soil hemmed in 
between long outcrops of rock and thick mopane 
bush. Caught up in the ruthless march of pro- 
gress, the Tonga have had to leave their homes, 
their hard-won gardens and the burial grounds 
of their ancestors, and learn to start life afresh 
with new methods of agriculture and unfamiliar 
standards of living. 

They are a friendly people, delightfully free 
from the veneer of civilization which has fallen, 
sometimes unhappily, on their more sophisti- 
cated brothers nearer the towns. Women smile 
and wave as they thread their way through the 
thicket, along narrow game paths or on the edge 
of the dusty road, water pots on their heads, a 
baby on their backs, the tiny ochred head just 
visible in the fold of black cloth which does duty 


as blanket, cape or skirt. Strings of small beads, 
often the only note of colour, adorn forehead, 
neck or waist; old women squat over the 
cooking fires smoking a calabash or gourd pipe, 
a bamboo stick thrust through their noses, 
cropped hair heavily plastered with ochred mud. 
Frequently their sole garment consists of a short 
skirt decorated with cowrie shells, their simple 
implements a caleba, a rough kind of axe, a spear 
or hunting knife. From the days of the Arab 
slavers remains the custom of knocking out a 
girl’s four front teeth to make her less attractive, 
and occasionally a light-skinned, amber-eyed 
man or woman catches the eye, a direct throw- 
back to some far-off mating. 

Responsibility for the resettlement of these 
people falls constitutionally under the aegis of 
the Northern and Southern Rhodesian Govern- 
ments, though the full costs of the resettlement 


The Tonga are some of the most picturesque people in Rhodesia. Though many wear no more than 
a goatskin apron, the women have ornaments of beads and bangles, and cowrie shells handed down 
from generation to generation. In quiet moments they enjoy a long puff on their calabash pipes 


Camera Press 


The lorries have come to move the Tonga from their homes beside the Zambesi to new villages on 
higher land on the Northern Rhodesia side. The longest move so far has been one of 160 miles 
to the Masuku area, south of Choma, in which twenty-four lorries were used to move 560 people 
with all their worldly possessions. The displaced tribe has by now been entirely resettled 


courtesy of the High Commissioner for Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
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Camera 
(Above) A new Tonga village takes shape on higher land, near the future shore of Lake Kariba. 
Now many Tonga will have to rely on commercial fishing for their livelihood, and at the school 
(below), run by the Northern Rhodesian Government, they learn to make gill nets. Bream will 
be their main catch. On the table to the right, fish are dried in the sun or smoked over a fire 
By courtesy of the High Commissioner for Rhodesia and Nya: 


programme are being met out of loans granted 
for the Kariba project. Because of their very 
isolation, it was a difficult task to persuade the 
Tonga that the Zambesi they had always known 
would one day rise and inundate the land on 
which they had been born, and one of the first 
tasks facing the authorities was to convince them 
of the reality of their predicament and explain 
the scheme. 

The Tonga have many clan and totem 
affinities and groups of villages are linked by 
close blood ties; within such limits as geography 
and physical factors allowed, the wishes of the 
people were therefore followed as closely as 
possible. The headmen and villagers were taken 
to inspect the new land and, in consultation 
with District Officers, chose the sites for houses, 
gardens and schools. They were also taken to 
Kariba to see the building of the great dam 
which had been the cause of so much unwonted 
activity in the valley. 

The idea being accepted by the more enlight- 
ened, a list of twenty-four questions was drawn 
up to be put to the Government, which, as Mr 
Habanyama, Native Councillor for Gwembe, 
told me, became their ‘Bible’. They asked that 
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Native Reserves and Trust Lands should remain 
as such in perpetuity, even though they should 
be under water; that the greatest care should be 
taken in the movement of shrines, the holy 
places where chiefs are buried; that the people 
should be moved as nearly as was possible to 
their own tribal areas and not outside them; 
that there should be an adequate water supply 
installed before a move was made: and that their 
children’s education should not be interrupted. 

Each point was carefully considered, and where 
the Government could not concede everything a 
compromise agreeable to both sides was reached. 
Nothing was done without full warning and 
further consultations were arranged whenever it 
was necessary. 

Before any substantial move could take place, 
first tracks and then roads had to be built in the 
new areas. The land to which the people moved 
was very largely determined by the quality of 
soil in each district and by the success with 
which it could be made habitable by the pro- 
vision of water and the clearing of tsetse fly. 
One of the primary requisites was water. Bore- 
holes have now been made, wells sunk, weirs 
and reservoirs constructed. Some of the bore- 
holes have been fitted with 
pumps which can be easily 
worked by the village women, 
others have engines or wind- 
mills to bring the water to the 
surface, so that the long trek 
down to the river, often with 
its attendant danger from croc- 
odiles, has no longer to be made. 
Agricultural officers have taken 
advantage of the damming of 
streams to introduce irrigation 
methods into the villages and 
are maintaining small experi- 
mental gardens showing the 
people how to grow citrus fruits, 
pineapples, bananas and sugar 
cane. Teams of trained oxen 
are being used to demonstrate 
modern ploughing practices and 
the villagers are being encour- 
aged to buy complete units of 
oxen, plough and equipment 
with some of their compensation 
money. 

There has existed among the 
Tonga a great interest in educa- 
tion, and on the north side of 
A. J. Thornton 


the lake, where fifteen schools had to be aban- 
doned to the rising waters, twenty-one new 
buildings have been erected in their place. So 
well was the work of providing schools carried 
out that in many cases the school programme 
was interrupted for less than half a day. 

The Government Game and Tsetse Control 
Department has been untiring in its efforts to 
clear the bush of tsetse fly. Large areas of bush 
have been cut back, others extensively sprayed 
with insecticide. Small test herds of cattle are 
being cared for by government veterinary 
officers in the cleared areas to see whether cattle 
can be safely raised and villagers persuaded to 
bring their own cattle for prophylactic injections. 

The species of tsetse found in the Gwembe 
Valley is Glossina morsitans and its complete 
eradication is a long and laborious task. It has 
already been proved that tsetse can be eliminated 
by removing the breeding grounds or the feeding 
ground, so, at first, tsetse lines are cut throughout 
the area. These are traversed daily by Tsetse 
Guards, stopping always at the same place and 
catching the flies on each other’s backs, as 
Morsitans readily come to man, or indeed to any 
living, moving object. Trapped in butterfly nets, 
they are carefully counted, until a complete 
picture is obtained through the year as to where 
flies are breeding and feeding. 

Once these facts are established, the men 
remove the resting ground by cutting down all 
trees so that it is no longer cool enough for the 
tsetse to stay and the hot season kills them off. 
This is followed by intensive fogging at night to 
speed up the process of eradication. 

After resettlement of the Tonga in suitably 
prepared areas, the next question was the use to 
which the lake might be put. Commercial fishing 
seemed all along to provide the best solution 
with the quickest returns. In order to facilitate 
netting, it was decided in the first instance to 
clear a series of pitches round what will be the 
perimeter of the lake, giving an average depth 
of sixty feet. Already over £2,000,000 has been 
spent on bush clearing and the area thus laid 
bare will provide the future inshore fishing 
grounds. After felling and windrowing or stock- 
piling, the vegetation is burned when dry and 
finally hand cleared, leaving no brush or timber 
projecting above ground-level. 

An expert adviser appointed by the Fisheries 
Sub-Committee reported that a number of 
natural factors in Kariba would be conducive to 
the production of fish. The annual inflow into 


Operation Noah has sayed countless animals, like this 
tired yeryet monkey, from the rising waters of Kariba 
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Game Rangers and veterinary workers often 
risk injury from the desperate actions of 
the animals they are rescuing. The rescue 
is done quickly, as the animal is usually 
suffering from shock: sedatives and sacks 
are used to protect it from its own terror, 
and game is made as comfortable as possible. 
Monkeys and baboons have been stranded 
on tree-tops for up to four months. A vervyet 
(left), just rescued, is put into a sack before 
being transported to the Southern Rhodesia 
mainland and released. Often it is easier 
to chase frightened game into the water 
and catch it there. Young bushbuck 
(below), rescued in this way, are brought 
back to the island to be put into sacks and 
rowed five miles to the nearest mainland. 
(Opposite) Here a bushbuck doe is set free 
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the lake, for instance, will be great 
enough to change about one 
third of the water each year and 
thus compensate for the present 
shortage of free plant nutrients in 
the Zambesi water. The seasonal 
changes in temperature and fresh 
winds blowing along the main 
axis of the lake will serve to 
circulate the water and bring the 
nutrient materials in the deeper 
parts of the lake to the shallower 
where they can be used. 

Another element which will 
materially assist fish production is 
the artificial tide which will be 
induced by the operation of the 
hydro-electric undertaking. The 
seasonal variation in the level of 
the lake will be about thirty feet, 
and in some areas this will result 
in a large extent of foreshore being 
laid open to sun, air and culti- 
vation, all important factors in 
regenerating the fertility essential 
to intensive fish culture. 

Although there is a high pro- 
portion of predatory fish in the 
river it is expected that when the 
lake forms and there are large 
areas of quiet, productive, shallow 
waters, bream may constitute a 
substantial part of the catch. 

It has been decided therefore to 
establish initially a gill-net fishing 
industry, and for the past few 
years trained Fish Guards have been teaching 
the villagers the mounting, mending and setting 
of nets. It is hoped that in time a big commercial 
bream fishery will develop such as those on Lake 
Nyasa and Lake Victoria. 

Stocking is being carried out with two types of 
bream, an indigenous one and a new variety, ata 
rate of ten tons a year. The fingerlings are trans- 
ported by tanker from the Fish Farm and 
Research Station at Chilanga and then sent by 
boat to various stocking places on the lake. 
Later, consideration will be given to the intro- 
duction of larger pelagic or deep-water fish at 
the south end of the lake. Meanwhile a constant 
check is being kept by Fish Rangers on the fish 
landed and the size of nets limited accordingly. 
At regular intervals the Rangers, using two-, 
four- and five-inch nets, catch, count, measure 


and weigh all fish landed, subjecting them to 
careful scrutiny as to size, sex and breeding 
potentialities. Short of animal protein, nearly 
every variety of fish present in’ Kariba is of 
value to the African people. These include 
tiger-fish, bream, catfish, Distochodus schenga, 
squeaker, silver barbel, alestes, and Hunyani 
salmon (Labia altevelis). Future catches are 
estimated at roughly 14,000 tons a year. 

The Kariba Lake Co-ordinating Committee 
has commissioned Sir Alexander Gibb and Part- 
ners (Africa) to prepare plans for four harbours 
on the lake shore. Two of these will be developed 
at Sinazongwe and Kariba, and sub-surface 
works will be constructed at Bonga and Chipepo 
so that harbours can be built there at a later date. 
The Kariba port will have an inclined quay and 
landing-hard with separate facilities for fish 
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handling. Sinazongwe will have, in addition, a 
fish factory, a site for transit sheds and a boat- 
building school. 

A scheme which changes the natural condi- 
tions of such a vast area of land offers great 
scope for scientific research, which includes the 
recording of data on country that will be lost 
for ever once the lake has filled, as well as 
research into the physical changes resulting from 
the actual creation of the lake. Funds have been 
voted by the Southern Rhodesian Government 
to enable the National Museum of Bulawayo to 
carry out investigations on geology, archaeology, 
zoology and other matters of interest, and it is 
hoped that universities will take full advantage. 

Meanwhile, the lake continues to rise. The 
elephant grey and shiny copper of ancient 
baobab or ‘cream of tartar’ trees reflect starkly 
in the water swirling half-way up the smooth 
trunks. Giant acacias trail their dying branches, 
catching driftwood, weed and dead animals as 
though in a green net. The pointed roofs of 
native huts rest lightly on the surface like giant 
straw umbrellas; close to the shore the trees and 
the water meet like some strange underwater 
forest. Islands form, wither, decay and are 
swallowed up. Other islands with high, rocky 
kopjes will become permanent land, measuring 
anything from a few acres to over a thousand in 
extent. Monitor lizards lie motionless on 
low branches like bits of bark, egrets fly home 
across the evening sky and black cormorants 
skim the surface. Fish eagles perch hungrily on 
a dead branch and marabou storks flap heavily 
down on untidy nests. On the islands, Zambesi 
lovebirds flash in a cloud of emerald green, a 
‘go-away’ bird calls from the tree tops, and blue 
jays and kingfishers dazzle the eye with colour. 

Isolated clumps of trees are cut off from their 
neighbours, so that countless animals of all 
kinds, stranded on islands or marooned in 
trees, are facing a slow death by starvation. 
Everything humanly possible is being done to 
save the game, but lack of funds has hampered 
much of the rescue work. 

The problem of rescuing these animals is 
enormous. Added to the dangers of submerged 
tree stumps and floating debris is the risk of 
injury from the struggles of captured animals or 
death from a lurking crocodile or poisonous 
snake hanging in the branches. Already over a 
hundred miles long and in places over twenty 
miles across, the lake is subject to violent storms 
with waves often eight to ten feet high. 
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Government Game Rangers and volunteers 
spend long days out on the lake in the blistering 
sun, nosing round among half-submerged trees, 
wandering ashore onto unknown islands in 
search of life that will soon be extinct. Although 
most of the animals swim well they show no 
sign of moving from the islands of their own free 
will, but cling to the last possible refuge, until 
they are so emaciated that they cannot swim to 
safety even when driven into the water. It was at 
first thought that birds could be left to look after 
themselves, but many of the sedentary species 
such as robins, waxbills, babblers, guinea fowl 
and francolin refuse to fly to safety from the 
diminishing islands. 

Rescued animals near the southern shore of 
Kariba are, as far as possible, being put ashore 
at two of the new game reserves set aside by the 
Southern Rhodesian Government, the Siyarira 
and the Matuziadona. In time they will be open to 
visitors, and both have populations of black 
rhinoceros not present in the Wankie National 
Park. It is hoped that a similar reserve will be 
set aside on the Northern Rhodesia side of the 
lake, where a great tract of land, already well 
populated by game of all kinds, would make a 
splendid sanctuary. 

It is understandable that animals, driven or 
rescued from their natural habitat, their customs 
disturbed and the familiar country they knew 
immersed under many feet of water, must find 
new hunting grounds. Many of the newly laid- 
out gardens of resettled villagers offer a tempta- 
tion to elephant and hippo, and to the Game and 
Tsetse Supervisors falls the often unpleasant task 
of moving them on. The amount of illicit poach- 
ing and shooting that goes on in this wild and 
uninhabited area is difficult to control without a 
definite piece of territory set aside as a game 
reserve, and many an old bull elephant, in 
constant pain from a wound made by a muzzle- 
loader, turns rogue. 

Kariba Lake will one day open up the valley 
to transport and tourism, and for better or worse 
the Tonga will become versed in the ways of 
what we like to call civilization. It is, however, 
the responsibility of the governments who con- 
ceived the Kariba scheme to ensure that their 
handiwork, while providing power for industry, 
is also a power for good. The Tonga should 
gain immeasurably from the balanced exploita- 
tion of the lake’s resources, and the game, so 
rudely displaced, find space to reinstate itself in * 
an area secure from man. 


The English on the Riviera 


by J. A. S. ROBERTS 


Long before its attachment (with the Duchy of 
Savoy) to France a hundred years ago, Nice was 
a favourite resort among the English, who can 
fairly claim that the Riviera was ‘made’ by them 


THE first English visitor to describe Nice at any 
length was Tobias Smollett, in his Travels in 
France and Italy, which was published in 1766. 
(Nice, it should be pointed out, came at that 
time within Italy, being part of the Kingdom of 
Sardinia.) He spent two years there from 1763 
to 1765, having been sent abroad for his health, 
and to some extent set the tone for future visitors. 
Smollett wrote long letters about Roman remains 
in the vicinity, grumbled about the food, and 
admired the countryside; but most important, 
he wrote of the benefits of the climate to invalids. 
The air, he said, “being dry, pure, heavy and 
elastic, must be agreeable to the constitu- 
tion of those who labour under disorders arising 
from weak nerves, obstructed perspiration .. . 
and a languid circulation’. Partly as a result of 
this, Nice became popular among the English. 
By the 1780s a considerable number were winter- 
ing there. The influx had begun in Smollett’s 
day, judging by his remark that ‘our nation is 
looked upon with an evil eye by the people of 
Nice; and this arises partly from religious 
prejudices, and partly from envy, occasioned by 
a ridiculous notion of our superior wealth’. 

In 1780 an English cemetery was consecrated 
—a sad necessity since so many of the English 
invalids there arrived in the last stages of con- 
sumption. As well as the sick, however, the 
first wave of English amateur painters, and the 
fashionable, holidayed there. In 1786 the Duchess 
of Cumberland, the Duke of Bedford, Lady 
Penelope Rivers and Lord Bessborough all 
visited Nice; in 1787 the authorities licensed the 
opening of a ‘Cercle or Casino’ where the 
visitors could play cards and chess, and read the 
English and other foreign papers. 

The French Revolution filled Nice with 
refugees, so that, as Thomas Graham (later 
~ Lord Lynedoch) wrote on January 1, 1792, ‘it 
was difficult to find a tolerably comfortable 
lodging .. . Everything in France seemed to be 
so quiet that I did not expect any irregularity in 


the posts.’ This calm did not last; Graham 
described leaving Nice in May with French 
warships standing off, and in July of the same 
year the French, already at war with Austria 
and Prussia, overran Nice and Savoy. 

During the war years the English were naturally 
not to be seen at Nice. They had not forgotten 
it, however, and with the Treaty of Amiens in 
1802, fifteen families returned. They were not left 
undisturbed for long. The English declared war 
on France in May 1803, asa result of Napoleon’s 
refusal to evacuate Holland, and British subjects 
in France in July 1803 were interned. ‘One of 
the British captives from Verdun, as he de- 
scribed himself, gave Nice its next piece of free 
publicity. In 1807 a book by I. B. Davis, M.D., 
appeared, called The Ancient and Modern History 
of Nice. This was largely what its title implies, 
and it indicates contemporary English interest 
in the town; but more to the point, it contained 
‘Descriptive Observations on the Nature, 
Produce and Climate’, and an introduction 
containing ‘Hints of Advice to Invalids, who, 
with the Hope of Arresting the Progress of 
Disease, seek the renovating Influence of these 
salubrious Climes’. 

In this book, Dr Davis wrote of food and of the 
inhabitants (concerning whom he did not agree 
with Smollett, but said that they were ‘civil, 
and perfect strangers to the vices engendered by 
luxury, and to the violent passions which agitate 
the great’). The most important section of the 
work was not that in which he discussed the 
climate, giving temperature tables, since these 
made it clear that the Riviera was not ideal for 
invalids, but his flowery descriptions of the 
country, among which figured some lines by 
Mary Wortley Montagu: 


Fair fertile fields, to whom indulgent heaven 
Has ev’ry charm of ev'ry season given. 


His praises ensured a rush of English visitors 
when at last, in 1814, peace came to Europe. 
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(A bore) A general view of Nice in 1821, before the building of the Promenade des Anglais. 
(Below) The house, in a somewhat uneasy version of the ‘railway-classical’ style, which was 
built for Lord Brougham at Cannes, to the design of the Director of the Ponts et Chaussées 
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(Above) The Promenade des Anglais in 1880. The pier insecurely moored to it may in part have 
provoked Hare’s description of Nice as a ‘great ugly, modern town, with... a glaring esplanade’. 
(Below) Cannes in the eighties was rather more sedate than Nice though quite as fashionable 
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From Queen Victoria: a Biography in 
Word and Picture, by Helmut 
& Alison Gernsheim (Longmans) 


Royalty was much in evidence on the 
Riviera at its peak. Queen Victoria 
(left) drove out in her donkey-cart, 
and (below) Edward VII as Prince of 
Wales was often seen at Monte Carlo. 
(Opposite) The gambling rooms at 
Monte in 1890. Here, according to 
the Daily News, gathered ‘all that 
is despicable and degraded, all that 
is contemptible and altogether devilish 
in male and female humankind’. Times 
change and so do the ideas of the 
Press. If Monte Carlo has lost tone 
somewhat it is also considerably 
more respectable; the suicides are 
no more; where the leader-writer 
once roared, gossip-columnists play 
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After that, with the brief exception of the 
Hundred Days, Nice became almost an English 
colony during the winter. The English quarter, 
Newborough, might have been Brighton. Not 
only did they live al’ Anglaise, but they proceeded 
with good works as if they were at home. In 
1822, Nice was full of beggars as a result of a 
corn shortage. The Rev. Lewis Way, who foun- 
ded the Marboeuf Protestant chapel in Paris, 
being distressed by the local inhabitants’ poverty, 
determined to aid them. It would have been 
against the principles of the day to give them 
money. He accordingly made a collection among 
the English of the town, and the sum raised paid 
for the building of the Promenade des Anglais, 
thus giving work to the poor; while Lady Olivia 
Sparrow, according to Mrs Way, satisfied their 
spiritual needs by distributing some seven 
hundred Bibles. 

During all this time, Nice was the only part 
of the Riviera frequented by the English: in 1829 
there were about eight hundred of them. In 1834 
English attention was drawn to Cannes. 

Cannes had remained as Smollett had seen it: 
‘a little fishing town, agreeably situated on the 
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beach of the sea’. In the autumn of 1834, Lord 
Brougham was stopped at the frontier on his 
way to Genoa by a cordon sanitaire established 
on account of the cholera. While waiting for 
permission to proceed, he went to Antibes, but 
finding the inn bad, asked if there was anywhere 
else before Fréjus, and was directed to Cannes. 
Once there, being struck by the climate, he 
acquired some land and built himself a 
chateau. Again the English, almost as soon as 
they arrived, changed the town’s character. 
Lord Brougham persuaded the French Govern- 
ment to finance the building of a harbour which 
made of Cannes the third French port of the 
Mediterranean, partly owing to the volume of 
traffic from the scent industry of Grasse: and he 
encouraged the construction of a bridge across 
the frontier river, the Var, which had previously 
to be forded. In 1838 there arrived another 
Englishman who was to shape the destiny of 
Cannes. Thomas Robinson Woolfield, a wealthy 
clergyman, wrote: ‘After seven years travelling 
in Spain, Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, 
Turkey and Greece, hoping to find some spot 
where I might pass my remaining days, I found 
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nothing to tempt me m comparison with Cannes.” 

This was the man later described by the 
Crown Princess of Prussia as the ‘oldest in- 
habitant and real founder of Cannes’. As was 
typical of the English of the time, he quickly 
began to reorganize his surroundings. building 
Christ Church (consecrated by the Bishop of 
Madras in 1855), introducing the eucalyptus 
tree and, with Lord Brougham, foils an 
atiempit by the P.L.M. Railway to make a level- 
crossing on the Route de Fréjus, a manoeuvre 
which, the railway company claimed, cost them 
£20,000. By 1847 the number of English people 
wintering in Cannes was such that the locals, 
according to Woolfield, ‘saw no reason why 
Cannes should not be frequented as much as 
Nice, which place for years they had never 
ceased to envy. 

From then on, the whole of the Riviera was 
full of English, convalescing, sketching and 
indefatigably seeing sights. In the winier of 
1860-1, Augustus Hare stayed at Menton. His 
book, A Winter at Mentone, gives a very good 
picture of English activities. ‘Apartments’, he 
wrote, ‘may be secured beforehand by writing 
to Mr Willoughby, the English grocer, who is 


also the general house-agent.” Menton was 
apparently dear, carriages, or even donkeys, 
costing more to hire than at Nice. Language 
teachers were rare, music teachers easy to find, 
and, for the artistic, “Mr Edward Binyon has 
been induced to give lessons in drawing, and will 
go out sketching with his pupils.” 

Life at Menton was simpler than elsewhere on 
the coast—though a picnic of some splendour 
was given by the English artists resident there— 
but it was not unexciting. The sightseer had to 
discover the details for himself, Hare’s being the 
first guidebook, and there were hazards ranging 
from dust and damp, through falling over an 
olive terrace (a mishap that occurred more than 
once to ladies of his party), to being chased by a 
mad mule. 

Menton was again the subject of a book in 
1872, when A. M. Brown wrote Wintering at 
Menton, ‘a Compagnon de Voyage, with Hints 
to Invalids’. Brown’s slightly florid account gave 
a similar picture, though he also referred to 
‘both sexes, at all ages, affecting an eccentricity 
of style and costume as ridiculous as it is incon- 
venient’. Neither Hare nor Brown approved of 
the Casino at Monte Carlo, the former dismiss- 
ing it with the remark that ‘the 
Gambling-house, which, to their 
disgrace, the Princes have 
introduced into their state, has 
a pretty garden with a fine 
palm tree’. 

The coming of the Casino 


had altered the balance of the 


English on the Riviera. Parti- 


cularly after the railway, which 


was soon to be nicknamed the 


Chemin de Il Enfer, reached 


Monaco, it attracted great 
numbers of the fashionable and 
made of the world’s smallest 
principality a household word. 
Many Englishmen attacked the 
‘gaming hell’. The Very Rev. 
Henry Alford, the Dean of 
Canterbury of that time and a 
keen water-colour artist, in his 
book The Riviera (1870), had 


much to say on the subject. 


‘The present attraction of 


Monaco is the disgraceful 


gaming table,’ he wrote, ‘and it , 


is not too much to say that its 


centripetal force draws thither 


A cafe in Monte Carlo. The town originally owed its existence to the 
neighbouring French Government's prohibition of gambling. To 
the attractions of gambling the Casino added beautiful gardens, 
concerts and balls, and the fashionable from all over Europe, but 
especially from England and Russia, fiocked to it. Nowadays the 
financial standing of English visitors is more mixed than it used to 
be; their leading place has to a large extent been taken by the 
Americans; a brisker English has become the language of the cafes 


(Above) Thebeachat Cannes, which was ‘discovered’ by Lord Brougham, who was delayed there by 
a cholera epidemic in 1834; it became so ‘English’ that by 1870 there were two English churches. 


(Below and opposite) Saint-Tropez owed much of its pre-war popularity to the Duke of Windsor 
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The Vieux Port at Saint-Tropez. ‘‘Saint-Trop’’ still retains more 
of a relaxed atmosphere than the better-known Riviera resorts. 
The port suffered badly in the war; many of the old buildings 
which had helped to make the town a painter’s paradise were des- 
troyed. While the traces of this battle are quickly disappearing, 
an earlier one is still commemorated. In 1637, twenty Spanish 
galleons tried to bombard the then independent republic into sur- 
render. Their defeat is celebrated every summer by the Bravade, 
a colourful public festival with dances, processions and fireworks 


the scum of the world.’ The English Press was 
quite as forthright; the Standard referred 
to it as a ‘society composed of dupes and 
adroit rogues, of desperate gamblers, mad 
voluptuaries and reckless adventurers’, not to 
speak of ‘the most abandoned of both sexes, the 
professed votaries of vicious pleasures’. In 1880 
an international Committee against Monte Carlo 
was formed, whose British members included the 
Earl of Aberdeen, the Bishops of Meath and 
Gibraltar, and the Chamberlain of the City of 
London. Leaders attacking the ‘open and crying 
scandal’ of Monaco in The Times, the Daily 
News and the Pall Mall Gazette, among others, 
testify that interest in the Riviera continued. 
In 1891 the Riviera gained the most illustrious 
of its English visitors when Queen Victoria spent 
five weeks at the Grand H6tel at Cannes. From 
1895 she stayed every year for five years at 
Cimiez, now swallowed up by the northern out- 
skirts of Nice, notably at the appropriately 
named Excelsior Hétel Regina, where her bill 
was 80,000 francs (about £4000) for two months. 


She travelled under the ineffectual pseudonym 
of the Countess of Balmoral; and from Balmoral, 
too, she brought part of her furniture, ‘from 
the handsome Venetian mirror that adorned her 
boudoir... down to the mahogany bedstead, that 
old-fashioned, high, narrow bedstead which had 
accompanied her on all her journeys during the 
past forty years’. She toured extensively, usually 
in a donkey-cart, armed with special guidebooks, 
illustrated with water-colour drawings. She also 
spent a great deal of time painting. 

Even apart from the baneful influence of 
Monte Carlo, the flood of rich and aristocratic 
visitors, particularly the Russian Grand Dukes, 
effectively spoilt the Riviera for those English 
people who, like Brown and Augustus Hare, 
were more interested in their natural surround- 
ings than in conspicuous consumption. Hare’s 
guide to The Rivieras, published in 1897, is in 
many respects a sad book. Of Menton, which 
had been so civilized, he wrote: ‘Now much of its 
two lovely bays is filled with hideous and stuccoed 
villas in the worst taste’. Of Victoria’s Cimiez he 


The Riviera is still the resort of many eminent Englishmen, as well as humbler holiday-makers. 
Sir Winston Churchill and Somerset Maugham after lunch at the novelist’s villa at Cap Ferrat 
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condemned ‘the huge and hideous hotels’. The 
requiem of the comfortably-off, cultured English- 
man of the Riviera was perhaps celebrated in 
Hare’s ‘There is little worth notice at Nice except 
the exquisitely beautiful scenery of the neigh- 
bourhood’. 

The same comment, more or less, applied to 
all the then famous towns. What had been a 
pleasant holiday place was, as he saw it, ruined. 
There was, nonetheless, considerable scope for 
expansion. Of Juan les Pins, for example, Hare 
said no more than ‘The situation is dreary, but 
there are pleasant walks inland’. Saint-Tropez, 
which was nothing but a fishing village in the 
nineties, gained its fame through the Duke of 
Windsor while Prince of Wales. Saint-Raphaél 
was unknown except as a picturesque place. to 
visit; Antibes was regarded as a painter’s pre- 
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Lady Patricia Ramsay, a _ grand- 
daughter of Queen Victoria, delivering 
a short address after unveiling a mem- 
orial to the Queen at Menton this year. 
A statue erected in 1939 was thrown 
into the sea by the German soldiers 


serve; Cagnes boasted Renoir and little else. The 
English have helped in the fame of the Riviera 
since Victoria’s day; but although Winston 
Churchill joined the honourable list of amateur 
artists of its shores, and though celebrities from 
Somerset Maugham to the Dockers give it lustre, 
the great English phase of the Riviera is long 
since past. Its warning gun may have been a book 
on Monte Carlo published in 1890, Monte Carlo 
and how to do it, which heavily hinted at an 
American invasion-in-force. ‘Why’, it asked, 
‘should you not spend a fiver in flowers for the 
pretty American whose beaux yeux brought you 
luck last night?’ Certainly it was about that 
time or even a little earlier that the Riviera 
ceased to be a place largely developed by and for 
the English, and became a cosmopolitan 
stamping-ground. 


The six towns of the Potteries, which this year celebrate the Golden 
Jubilee of their federation as Stoke-on-Trent, have produced two 
outstanding novelists: Arnold Bennett and John Wain, whose latest 
book, A Travelling Woman, was published last year by Macmillan 


IT is as well to be frank, and we had better admit 
at the outset that the name ‘Stoke-on-Trent’ 
has never been a powerful magnet to the visitor 
who travels England for pleasure. Such a visitor, 
moving northward through the green and gentle 
landscape of North Staffordshire, tends to avoid 
Stoke-on-Trent, seeing it only as a sudden irrup- 
tion of smoke and brick, like a patch of eczema 
on that pleasant, mild countenance: something 
which, for the sake of good manners, one tries 
not to notice. If the traveller comes from abroad, 
he probably thinks of ‘the Potteries’ simply as 
the first of those industrial towns which he will 
encounter more and more frequently as he moves 
northward. He has heard that in England the 
industries are in the North and everything else 
in the South; and, if he passes that way at all, 
he is likely to think—looking at the grimy streets, 
the drifting smoke, the hurrying workpeople— 
‘This is where the North begins’. 

In this, he would be both wrong and right. 


Stoke-on-Trent does not in fact lie in the north 
of England, but almost exactly at the centre; it 
is no nearer to the Scottish border than it is to 
the South Coast; nevertheless, a Northern type 
of culture begins just about here. The inhabitants 
think of themselves as Northern; they speak 
of ‘going down South’ on their holidays, but 
if they should go to Blackpool or Scarborough 
they do not call it ‘going up North’. In their 
own eyes, they are in the North already. And not 
only their eyes, but our ears, bear them out in 
this. The local accent is not very similar to that 
of Lancashire or Yorkshire, but it sounds so by 
comparison with the speech of Birmingham, a 
mere thirty miles to the south. Here, for the 
first time, the visitor hears people say ‘Ah was 
coomin’ oop the rawd’ instead of the Cockney 
‘cammin’ ap the rowd’. (Actually they don’t 
say ‘rawd’—one has to go another fifty miles 
north to hear that—but it is certainly beginning 
to veer towards it.) And at the same time, dozens 
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of little details begin to contribute to the visitor’s 
sense of having arrived in the North. The food 
shops in the poorer quarters sell things like tripe 
and cow-heel and ‘pikelets’; fish-and-chip 
shops are everywhere. One’s stomach, like one’s 
ears, finds itself in the North here, whatever the 
maps may say. 

As a native son of the Potteries who has lived 
for many years in other parts of England, I 
believe this Northernness to be a delusion, a 
kind of mass-hypnotism on the part of the 
population. Let me, for a moment, reserve my 
explanation; I think it may become clearer as 
we go on. Perhaps we should leave our ears and 
stomachs out of this for the time being, and trust 
to our eyes. What does the visitor see when he 
gets to Stoke-on-Trent? 


In 1832 the towns and hamlets which make up Stoke- 
on-Trent were still spaced out across the countryside 
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He sees a landscape like no other in the world. 
I say this confidently although I have never 
visited the centres of pottery-making in other 
countries—Sevres, for instance, or Trenton, 
New Jersey. There could be no other industrial 
landscape like this. It is the kind of accident 
that can only happen once. 

To begin with, there is the abruptness of the 
place. If you approach it by train, you find 
yourself suddenly in the heart of a teeming 
muddle of chimneys, slag-heaps and streets: 
five minutes earlier, you were in the heart of the 
countryside; here, all in a moment, is the plat- 
form, and porters bawling ‘Stoke’, and you 
are emerging from the station to be greeted 
by the rather half-hearted statue of Josiah 
Wedgwood, standing on his little pedestal and 
holding a pot in his hand, a trifle gingerly, as if 
he had never seen one before. 

At once the abruptness, and the strange con- 
trasts, begin. You have just emerged from the 
railway station of one of the dozen or so biggest 
cities in England. Is there anything in sight to 
suggest that you are anywhere near a big city? 
There is not. The station, a decidedly imposing 
piece of railway architecture, is down a side 
street; there are not even any buses in sight. If 
you cannot get a taxi (and the betting is very 
strong that you not only cannot but never will), 
you must hump your case a quarter of a mile to 
the nearest main road where the buses run. 

Once on that main road, you will realize that 
this is, after all, a city where a quarter of a 
million people live and work. Buses, cars and 
lorries thunder almost continuously back and 
forth. From where, to where? It hardly matters. 
Looking through the window of the bus, you 
will see cottages, railway embankments, ovens, 
chimneys, for mile after mile, but never anything 
that looks particularly proud of itself. The city 
of Stoke-on-Trent was formed half a century 
ago by uniting, on paper, six contiguous towns: 
Longton, Fenton, Stoke, Hanley, Burslem and 
Tunstall. (What names! Merely to utter them 
is like reciting a rune in some barbarous out- 
landish tongue.) The main road, followed by 
the bus service, is the spinal column that runs 
through these towns one after another, the city 
being roughly ten miles long by two miles wide, 
and keeping more or less to the shape of the 
River Trent on which it is built. 

I say ‘uniting’, but the sad truth (which even 
the sturdy inhabitants, in their more candid 
moments, will admit) is that the uniting was 


done on paper in the hope that the 
city would follow; and it has not 
followed. The contrast, which 
helps to give the place its queer 
flavour, between bustle and small- 
ness, a sense of power and a sense 
of pettiness, comes from the fact 
that these six little towns are still 
six little towns, each with its town 
hall (which cannot, naturally, be a 
very big town hall) set in its main 
square (which cannot be a very 
imposing main square), and its 
own sense of identity (which can- 
not be a very bold sense of iden- 
tity). Make no mistake; this place 
is on the map; a lot of people work 
here, not only in the pottery in- 
dustry, but in coal-mining, light 
engineering, making motor tyres, 
and a myriad other things; money 
is turned over very fast in these 
parts. But it does not fee/ as if it 
were on the map: you cannot, in 
your wanderings, find a spot which 
looks as if money were turned over 
fast in it, or turned over at all. It 
is the smallest big town in the 
world. 

There are, however, compen- 
sations in all this. My talk of 
littleness and dinginess must not 
give the impression that Stoke-on- 
Trent is a dreary place. Far from 
it; the landscape is much too 
dramatic, too sudden, too full of 
violent incongruities, to be dreary. There are no 
long vistas of sameness, stretching away into an 
eternity of boredom, such as one sees in Man- 
chester or Birmingham. On the contrary; all is 
jaggedness, discontinuity, surprise. The Potteries 
have been Potteries for a long time—clay was 
being worked by the banks of the Trent here long 
before Josiah Wedgwood was born—but the 
industry first grew up to its present proportions 
in the 19th century, at the height of the /aisser- 
faire, devil-take-the-hindmost, do-it-yourself 
phase of British industrialism. As a result, 
nothing was planned; a factory was built and a 
few rows of cottages for the workers were 
hurriedly run up just beside it; then another 
factory, a few more cottages, a coal-mine, a 
canal, a railway siding. The money was pouring 
in, England was the workshop of the world, and 
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The memorial statue of Josiah Wedgwood, to whom the Potteries owe so 
much, stands in the car-park by the railway station at Stoke-on-Trent 


nobody had time to pause and consider a step 
or two ahead. 

This period of history has left its mark very 
thoroughly on the face of England; most of our 
industrial towns are unplanned; but the Potteries 
must be the most striking example of unplanned 
industry in the world. (Yes, I have seen Pitts- 
burgh.) The sheer crazy jumble is fantastic; and 
it is aided by the fact that the industrial buildings 
are, for the most part, not very large. The chief 
outward sign of a ‘pot-bank’, as the factories 
are called, is of course the brick oven, looking 
like a giant burgundy bottle, in which the ware 
is fired. These ovens are squat and bulbous, but 
not tall; amid the rows of little houses, they poke 
up just above roof-level. This, of course, helps 
to add to the all-pervading impression of small- 
ness. J. B. Priestley, on a visit to the Potteries in 
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Chimneys, roofs and kilns are blurred by the smoke that drifts 
across Stoke for ever—or did until the Clean Air Act of 1956 


1933, noted that the smoke ‘does not hang 
well above the towns like a dark cloud, as it 
does in other industrial districts, but seems to 
drift heavily just above the roofs’. Four years 
later, George Orwell added his touch to the 
picture, describing the ovens as being ‘right in 
among the rows of tiny blackened houses, part 
of the street as it were . . . buried in the soil and 
belching their smoke almost into your face’. 
(If you want to see these ovens, by the way, you 
must hurry, for year by year they are being re- 
placed by nondescript electric kilns.) 

All this dirt and muddle is distressing, with 
its reminder of a cynically selfish period of 
industrialism. But, in another way, it is stimu- 
lating, especially to the visitor who does not 
have to cope with the problems of actually 
living in such a place. To the eye, the place is a 
perpetual shock and challenge, with its surrealis- 
tic swirl of tips, ovens, streets, odd patches of 
green (there is a dairy-farm right in the middle 
of the city, with cows cropping the smoky grass 
within earshot of the noise of machinery), 
canals, old buildings, new buildings. This in- 
congruity is the work of man, but Nature, as if 
willing to join whole-heartedly in the whimsical 
game, has added her own effects by crumpling 
the landscape like a sheet of paper, so that one 
is perpetually going steeply up or down. There 
are no high hills, but equally there are no flats. 
The vista is always changing. 

There is no need, therefore, for me to advise 
the visitor to climb to the top of a hill to get a 
view of the Potteries. He will be climbing hills 
all the time, if he moves about the district at all. 
Nevertheless, there is one hill that deserves 
special mention, being important for several 
reasons, and that is the strange conical hill at 
the northern tip of the Potteries, known as 
“Mow Cop’. 

Mow Cop, like everything in that district, is 
dramatic; a last belated spur of the Pennines, it 
rises suddenly up to its little peak of 1100 feet, 
and at its very summit throws up a weird out- 
cropping of naked rock, seventy feet high, which 
from certain angles looks like a human figure, 
so that the local people speak of ‘the Old Man 
o’ Mow’. At the top of this rock, some 18th- 
century amateur of the picturesque built a 
Gothick ‘ruined tower’, which, absurd though it 
is, heightens the impression of macabre strength. 
But if the hill is dramatic, the view it commands 
is more so. The Cheshire plain begins at its 
foot. Turn one way, and you see the Potteries 


spread out below you like a smoky map; turn 
the other, and you see mile upon mile of flat, 
docile agricultural land. The rash of little hills 
has ceased abruptly, and so has the clutter of 
houses and factories. On the one hand, the 
potter and miner, toiling in their darkened, 
clamorous little towns; on the other, the farmer, 
grazing his cattle in the lush meadows, pre- 
paring the famous cheese that owes its flavour 
to the rich deposits of salt in the Cheshire soil. 
In the distance, both Liverpool and Manchester 
are visible, though in bad weather they are 
unlikely to show except as dark smudges on 
the clean country sky. It is a view to inspire 
prophetic thoughts, and one is not surprised to 
learn that it has a place in the history of English 
religion. For Mow Cop is the birthplace of 
that strange outcropping of the Protestant faith, 
‘Primitive Methodism’. May 31, 1807, is the 
birth-date; on that day (it was a Sunday) a large 
company of those who believed in a new, purified, 
austere Methodism withdrew to Mow Cop for 
a day’s prayer and meditation. These were the 
architects of Primitive Methodism, which has 
left its stern little Ebenezer and Bethesda chapels 
all over the Midlands and North of England. 
(‘Primitive’, to them, did not mean wild or 
abandoned, but grave, stately, free of modern 
fripperies. Dr Johnson in his Dictionary had 
defined ‘primitive’ as ‘imitating the supposed 
gravity of ancient times’.) 

Yes, Mow Cop must be visited; if you have 
time for nothing else in this district, I beg you 
to try to go there at least. This stony, ugly little 
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hill brings one into the presence of so many 
things that are essentially English. The ersatz 
ruin at the summit represents 18th-century 
tastefulness (no conical hill could be left without 
such romantic ornament), and the grim, weather- 
beaten chapel, incorporating stones from the 
original building of 150 years ago, represents the 
fiercely emotional religious consciousness of the 
English people, feeling itself neglected by an 
Established Church that was just a little too 
established, a little too firmly identified with 
the interests of the landed gentry and the higher- 
ups generally, and reaching out for a stronger, 
more immediate, worship. 

It is no accident, I think, that this strong, 
raw, ‘primitive’ religion should have been 
given its first impetus by men of the Potteries. 
For, whatever they may like to pretend, they 
are an emotional breed. Feelings run high in 
these parts; the Stoke man may think of himself 
as a Northerner, but he has none of the dourness, 
the biting back of emotion, the deliberate under- 
playing of great moments, that characterizes 
your genuine Northerner. On the contrary, he is 
emotional, vivacious, talkative, given to sharp 


repartee, easily swinging between extremes. 
Compare these people with stolid Midland folk 
from Leicester or Derby, or again with dour, 
poker-faced Northerners, and you will find them 
entirely different. They are a race on their own, 
even today when coming and going are so 
cheap and easy; the railway and the motor-car 
have made some difference, of course, bringing 
the atmosphere of the Potteries more into line 
with that of other manufacturing towns, but 
the differences are deeply rooted, and will not 
be easily thrust aside. This, to my mind, is the 
one respect in which Arnold Bennett could be 
said to have missed an opportunity. Bennett’s 
novels made ‘the Five Towns’ (his fastidious 
ear decided against calling them Six) famous 
the world over; but, fine as these books are, 
and rich in their understanding of 19th-century 
provincial life, they do not describe the local 
character as it really exists. Bennett, who left 
the Potteries as soon as he could afford to, and 
never lived there again, remained to the end of 
his life under the local illusion of ‘Northern- 
ness’. He writes about these people as if they 
were Mr Priestley’s Yorkshiremen. Thus his 


The original Wedgwood factory, which lies on the old Grand Trunk Canal. One of the earliest 
canals, built by the pioneer James Brindley, it linked Stoke with Mersey and Trent, providing 
a smooth highway for the expanding commerce of the Potteries before the coming of the railways 
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Bottle-kilns, almost the symbol of the old Potteries, are with the canal and the slag heap an 
integral part of the traditional Stoke landscape. Unlike pitheads or steel furnaces, they become 


one with the neighbourhood they stand in, poking up on street corners or among cottages 
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Evening Sentinel, Hanley 


On Mow Cop, a peak just north of Stoke-on-Trent, 
a camp meeting was held on May 31, 1807; it saw 
the founding of the Primitive Methodist movement. 
(Opposite) Mow Cop is a craggy, conical hill, 
topped by a ruin in the 18th-century Gothick style. 
(Above) The Primitive Methodist Memorial Church 
at Mow Cop, and (right) a stone erected to com- 
memorate the beginnings of Primitive Methodism 
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A terraced Stoke house of the 1880s (the one with a van outside) in Waterloo Road, Cobridge, 
is the home of the newly opened Arnold Bennett Museum. Bennett lived in it before moving south 


very first novel, which deals with a youth from 
Burslem going to make his way in London, is 
called A Man from the North. This does not 
greatly matter, since Bennett in his best work 
was doing a job far more important than merely 
sketching a local type; still, the opportunity was 
missed, and the authority of Bennett gave added 
weight to the ‘Northern’ myth. 

I have no idea why the people of the Potteries 
should be so different from their neighbours; 
but it may be worth while making a guess or two. 
We should start by noticing that the local craft 
is very different from most industries. A potter 
has to be an individual, and this individuality 
affects not only the details of his work, but the 
larger framework of his life. Pottery is one of 
those industries that have refused to go along 
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with the modern drive towards huge combina- 
tions and cartels. Many of the firms, famous and 
little-known alike, have existed from generation 
to generation as family businesses, in which the 
directors are known as ‘Mr John’ and ‘Mr 
Eric’, and everyone can quote remarks made 
by everyone else’s grandfather. A cynic might 
point out that this family atmosphere has simply 
made it easier for employers to exploit their 
workpeople’s loyalty, and certainly it is true 
that there have been few serious labour disputes 
in the pottery industry although the level of 
wages has been very low. But the same cynic 
might well go on to ask himself how it is that 
such a neat and obvious dodge was not taken 

over by industry in general. And the answer, ' 
once more, lies in the age-old skill of the potter. 


You cannot have a family business unless you 
can treat people like human beings, and you 
cannot treat them like human beings unless they 
are doing human work. Most jobs in industry 
require that the worker should shed humanity 
and become as machine-like as possible; as 
machinery itself becomes more complex and 
more reliable, it gradually takes over these jobs; 
the human element, after all, turns out to have 
been a mere interim device, a makeshift. If you 
treat people this way, you must expect them to 
resent it, and to demand higher and higher wages 
to make the sacrifice worth while. From the point 
of view of, say, the automobile industry, the 
potter is a fool to go on working at his craft for 
such low wages. But I doubt if he would change 
places. 

Will the Potteries always keep their uniqueness? 
I think so: at any rate, until the uniformity of 
modern life has imposed itself so thoroughly 


that there is no longer any difference between 
Stockholm and Marseilles, Oxford or Peking. 
That day, I suppose, is coming; the differences 
between one town and another are blurring and 
softening all the time; even Stoke-on-Trent, 
finding itself with a little money to spend, has 
been busy in the last few years surrounding itself 
with a ring of suburbs that deserve, if anything 
does, the label ‘Subtopia’. Twenty years ago, 
when I was a schoolboy, there was no transition 
between green fields and streets; the city began 
with a bang and ended with a bang. Now, one 
has to push through a ring of by-pass architec- 
ture, neon signs, soft-drink ads, and all the 
other litter of 20th-century expansion. The 
citizens are proud of this horrible nimbus, for 
they are trying to forget the past, when the city 
was not prosperous enough to expand, and they 
see the suburbs as a mark of prosperity. But 
they will have to do better than this. Prosperity 


Present-day Stoke is ringed by a suburban nimbus. The new districts are cleaner and more con- 
venient but they have little else to commend them and lack the community spirit of the old ones 
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A recital by the Ceramic Choir in the Victoria Hall, Hanley; on the dais is Sir Malcolm 
Sargent, conductor to the choir. Choral singing is one of the delights of Stoke-on-Trent 


does not have to be so blatantly ugly, even in a 
district with a tradition of ugliness. Already, 
one is glad to see, something is being done. The 
Civic Trust and the local authorities, with the 
help of its shopkeepers and businessmen, have 
this month completed their face-lifting work 
in the centre of Burslem. Perhaps this example, 
coming as it does from the traditional mother- 
town of the six, will be followed throughout the 
Potteries in general. 

Fortunately there are other traditions as well 
as that of ugliness. There is, for example, a great 
local tradition of choral singing. All music is 
made welcome here, but if there is one thing, 
apart from making crockery, that these people 
excel at, it is singing in chorus. (The facts and 
figures are in Reginald Nettel’s book Music in the 
Five Towns.) In Hanley, they have one of the 
finest concert-halls, acoustically speaking, in the 
country, and it is in regular use. 
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Personally, I cannot ever listen to a group of 
Potteries people singing without wondering 
whether it is a dash of Welsh blood that makes 
them what they are. Certainly, that would 
account for much besides the gift of singing: 
the volatile temperament, the sombre religious 
sense, the stubborn local pride. Perhaps 
Wedgwood, when he first opened up the pottery 
industry in the 18th century, drew some of his 
labour from Wales. There must surely have 
been some Welshmen in that first big labour 
force, for the Welsh border lies close at hand; 
you may see it from Mow Cop. But wherever 
those people came from, they soon mixed with 
the original Staffordshire stock to make a race 
that was unique and has remained unique. Even 
those who have no love for Stoke-on-Trent will 


always concede that life there has a flavour all ; 


its own, and that the Old Man o’ Mow looks 
down on a city that is like no other city on earth. 
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Stoke and the Two Josiahs 


by GEOFFREY BEMROSE 
Curator of the City Museum and Art Gallery, Stoke-on-Trent 


Pottery has been made continuously in North 
Staffordshire since the late 13th century. Even 
earlier, the Romans were at Stoke-on-Trent, 
and recent excavations have shown that Romano- 
British potters were busy in the Ist century A.D. 
making cooking pots, lamps, platters and jugs 
for domestic use. This utilitarian craft continued 
until our own day, for the fame of Staffordshire 
pottery rests, almost entirely, upon a devotion 
to the utensils of everyday use. Purely decorative 
pottery, such as figures and ornamental objects, 
has been made at various times, but the main 
production has always been for use. 

Pottery making has not merely left its mark 
upon the area; it has created it. To a string of 
bleak moorland villages of mediaeval times it 
has imparted a sense of homogeneity, and the 
people of the townships which arose because of 
it have played, worked, loved and died under a 
common pall of kiln smoke. 

How did this remote area become the pottery 
metropolis of England and why, in spite of 
transport difficulties, did it contrive to remain so 
through the changing years from 1600 until 
now? The reasons are partly social, partly 
economic and partly geological. Early mediaeval 
potteries in southern England fired their kilns 
with wood billets, and much timber needed for 
building houses and ships was wasted. This 
wholesale destruction of woodland became a 
scandal. Moreover, pottery firing, particularly 
in urban areas, has a high nuisance effect, and it 
is not surprising that the burgesses of our older 
southern towns were constantly petitioning 
against the potter. In consequence he tended to 
move northward where the clay was good and 
where neighbours were poorer and therefore 
more indulgent. Here he could set up his kiln 
without let or hindrance. North Staffordshire 
was an obvious attraction as it offered a variety 
of clays, outcropping coal in place of wood, and 
lead ore, all within a bow-shot. So the craft and 
ultimately the industry was founded on the 
availability of basic materials. Labour was to 
hand in the 14th century, as poor farming country 
has never provided full employment for all and 
the opportunity to work in a new craft proved 


attractive, especially to women. It is not generally 
realized that women have played an important 
part in pottery production since early times; 
even today many of the less laborious tasks and 
the finer work are in the hands of women. 

By the 16th century a very small body of 
trained potters was at work supplying the 
domestic needs of the neighbourhood, and a 
century later Staffordshire pottery was finding 
its way into the market towns of the Midlands 
and North Wales. It was still peasant pottery of 
simple but comely form, relying for effect on 
aptness for its purpose. Decoration was not 
attempted, but about 1660 the use of slip on the 
charming porringers and ale mugs of the day 
gave the first signs of what was to become a 
school of slip-ware potters. This school, called 
after Thomas Toft, a potter who signed his 
dishes, is now regarded as one of the minor 
triumphs of British applied art; owing little or 
nothing to Continental inspiration, it is unmis- 
takably English. But it came at the end of a social 
age and had little influence on subsequent pro- 
ductions. Manners were changing; the roast beef 
and ale of the 17th century were giving way to 
the ‘dish of tay’ and the sweetmeats of the 
Queen Anne period, and pottery had to keep 
pace. Accordingly we find a new kind of pottery 
coming into use in the closing years of the 17th 
century which was to prove the ancestor of all 
our wares today. 

The emphasis in Staffordshire pottery had 
always been on table wares, and the acceptance 
of tea drinking as a social habit profoundly 
affected the pottery of the early 1700s. No longer 
was there a use for heavy dishes, ale mugs and 
porringers in the houses of the élite. Instead, we 
find an ever-increasing demand for small and 
intricate teapots, teacups, and saucers, which 
called for a complete reorientation of pottery 
making. Because of this demand, we can no 
longer speak of craft: the early days of the 
manufacture had begun. 

As time went on, fashion dictated further 
changes: coffee and chocolate were being drunk in 
wealthy houses and white pottery was demanded 
in place of the coarse red wares of the Stuart 
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period. Dinner and tea services increased in size, 
and the ‘lower orders’ soon began to ape the 
manners of their more fortunate neighbours. All 
this emphasis on pottery as status symbols 
provided the potter with a challenge, and how 
well he succeeded can be seen in the many 
fine, well-potted utensils which have survived to 
our day in museums and private collections. 
Soon porcelain, which was being made in 
London, began to come on the market, and it 
was only a matter of time before Staffordshire 
was called on to manufacture this new and 
fashionable material. William Littler, one of 
Staffordshire’s greatest potters, succeeded in 
making porcelain for ten years from 1750, and 
later in the century true porcelain was made in 
the Potteries at the New Hall works at Shelton. 

The fame of Stoke ware spread throughout 
the country largely through the products of two 
men, both of whom, incidentally, worked at 
different times with a celebrated potter of an 
older generation, Thomas Whieldon. 

Josiah Spode (1733-97) spent twenty-five years 
in developing a practical artistic porcelain. Soft- 
paste china, an imitation of true porcelain, made 
of ground-up glass of varied composition mixed 
with white clays, was already being manufac- 
tured in England; but it was very fragile and 
expensive. There had been attempts to produce 
a stronger article by mixing burnt white bone ash 
in the paste, but only small quantities had been 
used. Then, after much experiment, Spode 
produced a far stronger paste by combining the 
hard paste body with about 50 per cent of bone 
ash. This produced ware which was very 
similar in translucency to Oriental porcelain. 


From about 1795 his work reached a far larger 
public than had hitherto been able to afford china 
of fine quality, thus influencing popular taste 
both in ‘English’ floral and ‘Chinese’ styles. 
He also improved the quality of earthenware, 
introducing a method by which patterns were 
transfer-printed under the glaze. This permitted 
more delicate decoration on earthenware. 

Josiah Wedgwood (1730-95) was the first 
English potter to gain an international reputa- 
tion. This remarkable man, trained in the old 
school of slip ware and salt-glazed pottery, 
transformed pottery from its humble origins 
into something which came to be regarded as an 
art. His most famous work was decorative, and 
he was greatly influenced by ancient Greek 
pottery. Using jasper and black basaltes, his 
factory, first at Burslem, later at Etruria, pro- 
duced quantities of vases, plaques and portrait 
cameos bearing classical designs and portraits of 
contemporary celebrities. His greatest and most 
lasting contribution to ceramics was his intro- 
duction of a fine earthenware known as cream 
ware. With this material, fashioned in almost 
imperishable form, he created rather than 
followed the informed taste of his time. 

As a result of the activities of Spode and 
Wedgwood, pottery by degrees became a major 
industry and the towns grew into the moderncity 
of Stoke-on-Trent. Employment has been given 
to thousands and the reputation of the British 
craftsman has been carried into every corner of 
the world. Only a cynic could regret ‘the grim 
face of the Five Towns’, for when we in Stoke 
are grimy we are busy, and the stuff we make is 
something in which we take pride. 


A special Spode plate commemorating the opening of the Kariba Dam 


By courtesy of W. T- 
Copeland & Sons Ltd 
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Kodachrome By courtesy of W.T. Copeland & Son Ltd. 


Contrasts in Spode bone china. The coffee set was designed in 1958 
at the Royal College of Art under Professor Robert Baker, to mark 
the 225th anniversary of the birth of the first Josiah Spode, who 
developed bone china. Small quantities of burnt bones had been used 
in the paste before his day, but it was he who through many years of 
experiments perfected the technique, which gives great whiteness 
and translucency to the china. Examples of his early products 
are seen in the lower part of the photograph. These and other 
original Spode designs are still being used for modern china 


irtesy of W. T. Copeland & Son Ltd. Kodachrome 


Broad bands and solid blocks of colour are applied to Spode china by a technique known as 
‘ground laying’. The parts of the piece which will be white are painted over. An adhesive 
is applied to the colour portion, and the colour is applied in the form of a very fine powder 
with a piece of cotton-wool. The paint covering the white areas of the piece is washed off, 
and it is then fired. The ‘dusting on’ is done under cover to prevent the paint-dust from flying 


A ‘selector’ checking a completed Spode plate. Only those which are perfect are passed; the 
rest are broken. A trained eye is alert for every flaw in the china itself or in the detail or 
colouring of the design. A master plate serves as guide, and if there is the slightest doubt, 
reference is made to the pattern books seen in the background, many of the patierns in which 
are reproductions of designs by Josiah Spode himself, and which are as popular as they ever were 


Kodachrome By courtesy oj 


By courtesy of Gered (Antiques) Ltd., London Ektachrome 


Antique and modern Wedgwood ware. The centrepiece is a black basaltes ewer (c. 1780); 
above it is a dimpled jasper vase (c. 1785); below are some modern products. Left, 
from top to bottom, are a Wedgwood-Whieldon Cauliflower-ware tea caddy (c. 1756), 
a Queensware tureen (1770-80), a bone china teacup and saucer (1812-16), and a modern 
coffee pot and cup. To the right, from the top down, are a smear-glazed stoneware 
teapot (1800-10); a scent flacon, a Wedgwood and Bentley cameo, ivory patch-box with 
three cameos mounted in cut steel, and ink well, all jasper (c. 1785); a caneware pie- 
crust (c. 1790); and a modern jasper plaque and jug with a modern bone-china creamer 
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Focus on Nyasaland 


by PROFESSOR FRANK DEBENHAM, O.B.E. 


The Professor Emeritus of Geography, Cambridge University, is also the 
author of Nyasaland, the Land of the Lake (H.M.S.O. Corona Library) 


LET us take a look at this Nyasaland which has 
been so much in the news lately, the smallest 
and least known of the three territories com- 
prising the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land. 

It was not always the least known, for in the 
sixties of the last century it was headline news as 
the scene of the great discoveries of Dr Living- 
stone, and of the first ill-fated missionary 
venture into that slave-ridden country. 

Nyasaland is about the size of England, but 
over one quarter of its area is lake and the rest 
is the watershed of the rivers forming the lake 
and the outlet river, the Shire (pronounced 
Sheeray). Since the word nyasa means a lake 
the territory is therefore aptly named. 

When I first visited the country fifteen years 
ago my chief impression was its scenic beauty, 
very different from the somewhat monotonous 
landscapes of the two Rhodesias. You can 
choose almost any altitude from the papyrus 
swamps of the Lower Shire, only a hundred feet 
or so above sea-level, where you can shoot duck 
or crocodiles, to small plateaux over 6000 feet 
high, so cool that you will get few Africans to 
accompany you. 

For grandeur it would be hard to find a more 
majestic mountain than Mlanje, whose granite 
cliffs rise almost sheer from a plateau of 4000 
feet to end in mist-drenched moors nearly 6000 
feet higher. It is certainly the most sudden 
mountain it has been my privilege to see and for 
the ordinary walker there is only one way up. 
Its beauty lies perhaps more in the changing 
pattern of the clouds that so frequently hang 
above it than in its stark bastions of bare rock. 

For contrast there is the large lake some sixty 
miles to the north, but there too are mountains 
overhanging it almost as sheer as Mlanje, on 
one of which is perched the famous Living- 
stonia Mission 4000 feet above the lake and 
approached by a road of fourteen zigzags. 
Overshadowed by these threatening cliffs, the 
remnants of the great Rift which formed it, 
the lake is decidedly temperamental and its 
sudden and violent storms have caused the loss 


of many lives. Like its northern twin, Tan- 
ganyika, Lake Nyasa is tremendously deep, the 
surface being 1500 feet above sea-level and part 
of its bed. 300 feet below sea-level. It has an 
awkward habit of rising and falling in level 
over some twenty feet, in a cycle of about thirty 
years, which baffles the engineers who try to 
provide shipping facilities in the few safe har- 
bours available. 

Its outlet, the Shire, issues quietly from it for 
some forty miles and then tumbles down to the 
lower levels in a series of falls and rapids for 
1200 feet, a clear invitation to hydro-electric 
power engineers. 

With such pronounced: geographical relief in 
the country it is clear that you can almost choose 
your climate, remembering however that there 
is a dry season and a wet one, the latter from 
November to March. I have twice been from 
one end of the country to the other, in both 
seasons, and have found the trees as fascinating 
as the extensive views. They are usually scattered 
and are rarely large, the frequent bush-fires 
preventing that, but there is even more endless 
variety in trunk and leafage than in an English 
wood. In what passes for spring in those lati- 
tudes the fresh buds come out in such a riot of 
reds and yellows that one could be excused for 
thinking that it was a particularly brilliant 
autumn in England. Later the flowers are just 
as flamboyant as the leaves. 

Big game is rather scarce because of the 
dense population, but it is there and can give 
surprises. When I was staying at Government 
House in 1945 in the capital, Zomba, two lions 
were roaming the streets for a couple of nights 
and I had the luck to accompany the Chief 
Secretary who was looking for one which had 
pulled an African off a veranda the night before. 
In the northern half of the territory there have 
been several notorious lions and leopards which 
have notched scores of up to thirty human 
victims before being shot. Elephant and hippo 
can still be seen in a few places and the latter 
are a great menace to the Africans in their 
small wooden canoes. 
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The life of Nyasaland is linked with Lake Nyasa, which forms over a quarter of the territory. 
(Above) Its outlet, the Shire River, joins the Zambesi. Though a commercial port, Nkata Bay 
(below) has no harbour, as the lake’s water-level varies; goods are unloaded onto the beach 


: courtesy of the High Commissioner for Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


There are several minor hazards which both 
Africans and settlers take in their stride, in- 
cluding hornets, very fierce wild bees and the 
inevitable mosquito. There are even plants harm- 
ful to human beings. One is a creeper which 
produces a beautiful golden bean covered with 
velvety hairs. If approached too closely or 
shaken it gives off a myriad of these hairs, which 
penetrate the clothing and produce an itch 
equivalent to that from a thousand hungry fleas. 

To a bush traveller in Nyasaland life is rarely 
dull. There is usually something of interest to 
see, whether it be a distant view, or the beautiful 
green of a mamba snake gliding across the path, 
or just a black line of driver ants which must 
be carefully stepped over. 

In the history of Nyasaland during the hundred 
years of which we have record there are ups and 
downs to match the relief of the country itself. 
When David Livingstone, waving aside the 
warnings of the Portuguese, first pushed his 
‘tin-can’ of a launch up the Lower Shire and 
made friends with most of the tribes he met, he 
found them as much at peace as African tribes 
ever were, but it was a lull before a hurricane. 
On his second trip to the lake he ran into the 
wave of Arab slave-traders from the east coast 
enslaving and massacring the tribes to the south 
of the lake. It is sad to relate that it was Living- 
stone himself, the great opponent of the trade, 
who by his bold discoveries had unwittingly 
shown the way from the Zambesi for the half- 
caste Portuguese to join in from that direction. 
By the time he had left the country and the 
English missionaries had been forced to go,-the 
southern ‘half of the land had been laid waste 
by slave raids and disease till few people sur- 
vived. When the Scottish Mission arrived in the 
mid-seventies there was some recovery, but there 
was no real advance until Britain reluctantly 
declared the country a protectorate in the mid- 
eighties, 

If it was the missionaries who put Nyasaland 
on the map it was a handful of administrators 
who made it a safe place for its own people, 
and for the thousands of others who fled to it 
for security. It was men like Sir Harry Johnston 
(whose activities were recounted in The Geo- 
graphical Magazine for June 1958) and Sir 
Alfred Sharpe who accomplished this, helped 
by settlers like John Buchanan or visiting 
officers like Lieutenant Lugard. (later Lord 
Lugard). And if we read their writings carefully, 
and those of their successors to this day, we shall 


see that it was not flag-wagging nor just doing 
an honest job of work, but devotion to the people 
they were there to protect, and a warm friendship 
for the Africans, that lay behind their deeds and 
their policies. 

One by one the different tribes found that the 
white man was not there to take their country, 
that he insisted on justice, and that there were 
benefits to be had from the strange things he 
introduced, like roads and railways; so there 
grew up a partnership between Africans and 
white men in fact, though it was not so named. 

But progress was slow because Nyasaland is 
a small and poor country with nothing to sell 
but scenery and labour, so there were constant 
deficits which had to be made good by the 
British taxpayer or the settlers, who at one time 
were paying £100 a head to the 3s. a head 
from the African population. 

These bald financial facts are apt to be for- 
gotten by us and even more so by the brand of 
young Africans who now shout so loudly for 
freedom from the white man. I was present at a 
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puies) of tee Bier Commussione: jor Rhodesic and Nyasaland 


Mianje Tee Gardens. The bushes are protected from the sun by specially planted shade trees. 


Tea is Dy far the most valuable 


crop in Nyasaland, and second in the country’s 


European-grown 
zericutture only to tobacco: much of which, unlike tea. is also grown as a crop by the Africans 
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cotton and tobacco, and the Africans doing the 
labour and, in the case of cotton and tobacco, 
learning to produce it themselves. Gradually 
the country became solvent by these means just 
a few years before federation, but only by a 
narrow margin and because a large number of 
the men went off to work in other territories 
where they acquired the reputation of being the 
most intelligent labour in the southern half of 
Africa, and had the pick of what jobs were going. 

Meanwhile there were rather dire things hap- 
pening about the population of the country: it 
was increasing at an alarming rate, precisely 
because it was under British rule. Thus, the area 
known as the Shire Highlands, at the centre of 
which is Blantyre, the commercial focus, may 
have had as many as 6000 inhabitants when 
Livingstone arrived but probably less than 2000 
at the peak of the slave-trade. It now has about 
300,000 people, most of whom have come across 
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(Above) Many African dances survive in their traditional form, but dancing is also a part of 
everyday life, and any important occasion is an excuse for lively and informal festivities. 
(Below) Scottish Missions have played a leading part in the history of Nyasaland. Open-air 
services were held to mark the eightieth anniversary of one of the oldest, that at Blantyre 
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the Portuguese border a few miles away. Most 
of the settlers who came towards the end of the 
last century bought vacant land in the Highlands 
through the Government and settled there. Now 
there is the embarrassing situation of the 
Government having to buy back the land from 
the whites to allot to the Africans who came 
long after them and from a different colony 
altogether. 

The total population of the country now is a 
little over 2,500,000, with a density of sixty to 
the square mile, which is high by African 
standards. These figures are more impressive 
when we realize that Nyasaland occupies only 
one thirteenth of the area of the Federation but 
has one third of the population, and that 
explains both its own poverty and its importance 
to the Federal Government as a source of man- 
power. 

We in England are apt to speak of the Nyasa- 
land Africans as one people. This is very far 
from the truth, and though half a century of 
comparative peace has broken down some of the 
original barriers there are still half a dozen 
tribes easily recognized by differences of charac- 
ter, appearance, language and religion. One can 
still see a Manganja walking warily near an 
Angoni, the warrior tribe derived from the 
Zulus, and the members of the older Chewa 
tribe looking askance at those Yaos who came 
much later from the east of the lake, bringing 
with them the Swahili lingua frunca and the 
religion of Islam from the coast. 

Nevertheless, in Southern Rhodesia and the 
other territories one can generally recognize a 
“Nyasa boy’ by his intelligence and ability to 
work hard, and on a farm the foreman or 
‘capitao’ is usually from Nyasaland. There is a 
constant stream of them going to and fro to 
work outside their own country, once in parties 
on foot, now by train or plane. 

The non-African population is small by com- 
parison, about 5000 whites and 7000 Asians, 
but they are the backbone of the country as far 
as prosperity goes, the whites running the plan- 
tations while the Asians run the shops. One 
sometimes hears the extraordinary suggestion 
that as the Africans outnumber the others by 
two hundred to one the removal of whites would 
make little difference. One might as well say of 
a large school that as the teaching staff is so 
outnumbered by the boys it could be dispensed 
with. 

The Civil Service is now almost completely 


“Africanized’ in its lower ranks, in the police, 
the post office, the clerical staff and the railways. 
But if I were asked what was the core of the 
Civil Service I would say at once it is the 
combination of the District Commissioners and 
their African ‘messengers’, the uniformed but 
unarmed assistants who carry out their bidding. 
For the majority of the people, those in the 
villages, the ‘Bwana D.C.’ is the Government, 
the white man who lives amongst them and 
understands them, who can always be appealed 
to for justice or advice. He is a strange being be- 
cause he cannot be bribed and he has queer ideas 
about the necessities for digging latrines and 
keeping their village tidy. Stranger still he does 
not make money out of them, judging by the old 
hats and suits he wears, though he certainly 
works harder than anyone else in the community. 
His messengers too, their own kin, are at least 
reasonable, if firm, about the Bwana D.C.’s 
orders being carried out; only the malefactor 
need be afraid of them. 

In 1945, when I lived there for four months, 
Nyasaland was by far the most contented and 
the most thrifty of the six African territories I 
visited in a year of travel. That objectionable 
phrase ‘colour-bar’ was never heard, and in any 
case it would have been a two-way bar; you did 
not ask an African to a meal because it would 
embarrass him, and he would not welcome you 
in his hut or at his conclaves for much the same 
reason. The stranger white man was received 
with smiles and greetings of ‘Morny, Bwana’ 
wherever he went. One could perhaps see signs 
of uneasiness in the chiefs and headmen when 
boys from the Civil Service were home and 
showed proudly that they were cleverer than 
them at the white man’s instructions and regula- 
tions, but there was no self-appointed ‘Con- 
gress’ of malcontents. 

What then has happened in that interval of 
fifteen years to bring the territory into the head- 
lines because of its disorders? The short answer 
is—the Federation—and unfortunately many 
people in this country take that as a full answer. 
From what has been said already one would 
conclude that of all three partners Nyasaland 
had the most to gain, and indeed has already 
gained, from a share-out of the total revenues. 

Are we to believe, as some would have it, that 
the people to a man are against federation? 
You will begin to doubt that when you hear that 
not one per cent of them are interested in politics 
and that less than that have the least under- 
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In Nyasaland, the European administrators work through local chiefs. A District Commissioner 
is seen at the installation of one such chief, whose authority in his tribe will complement the 
administrative authority of the D.C. within that part of his territory inhabited by the tribe 


standing of those shibboleths ‘democracy’ and 
‘nationalism’ taken as slogans on their behalf. 

I must not stray into politics, but I can point 
out one fundamental and fatal mistake of the 
Home Government when first the idea of federa- 
tion was becoming the subject of conferences. 
With the best intentions, no doubt, an 
instruction was issued to all District Com- 
missioners that on no account were they to 
discuss federation or advise upon its pros and 
cons. The result of that edict was very plain 
when I was next there in 1952. The burden of 
complaint of the chiefs and headmen that I met 
was almost everywhere the same and could be 
phrased as “We will do whatever Kingy George 
wants but our Bwana D.C. will not tell us what 
he wants. It must be a very bad thing if our 
D.C. refuses to talk about it.’ They felt they 
had been let down by the one white man they 
had always trusted and the way was left open 
for any smart trouble-maker to work on the 
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fears of the less intelligent, and unfortunately 
one or two of the trouble-makers came from 
England. 

In spite of recent disorders, some of which 
have been grossly exaggerated by some sections 
of the Press, I have faith in the future of this 
pleasant little corner of Africa. There are signs 
that the people as a whole are impressed with 
the benefits they have already had from federa- 
tion, and that even in the villages they are getting 
tired of being intimidated into giving their 
shillings to people who call themselves the 
saviours of the country but wear very good suits 
and run expensive cars. These men will find that 
they cannot fool all of the people all of the time. 

The Africans of Nyasaland are a pleasant 
people and an intelligent people, and in due 
course they will share in the benefits which were 
the aim of Cecil Rhodes, and are the aim of the 
builders of the Federation, of ‘Equal rights for 
all civilized men’. 


